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Tinsmith by necessity! 


Using a screw hand press ... 
... a pair of squaring shears... 
... and other simple tools . . . 


... the fishermen and canners of another day 
were ready to start canning, if they could 
find the proper raw materials. 


Yes, they had to be tinsmith-. too. 


This was the situation in the fishing 
industry. Canco overcame it. 


Canco developed machines to make cans 


for tuna. salmon. mackerel. sardines. and 
many other kinds of fish . . . 

. besides machines to close these cans 
up to 175 per minute. 


Canco sent out expert servicemen to 
the fisheries themselves. ready to help 
Canco customers. 


Indeed, Canco has played such an im- 
portant role in the fishing industry as it 
is known today that we rightly feel our- 
selves an integral part of it. 


The willingness to do new things... to 
pioneer . . . is part of Canco, Fishing i- 
only one frontier of packaging where we 
have helped our customers. 
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FMC ROTARY WASHER 
Great washing efficiency. 
No bruising. 


WAND PACK FILLER 
with Automatic Juicing 
Attachment. 


Send for this complete 
catalog. 


We. 75 JUICE EXTRACTOR 
Tremendous capacity; 75 
to 80 gal. juice per minute! 


FMC JUICE PROCESSOR 


Produces juice of outstanding flavor SUPER PULPER 
i and quality. for breaking up (cycloning) 
and sieving. 


Trim Production Costs and get Better Control of Quality! That's 
what you can do with the FMC Modern Machinery shown here— 
and the many hundreds of other pieces of Production Speeding 
Equipment that have established and maintained FMC’s acknowl- 
edged leadership—all shown in the FMC 260-Page Catalog — 
Everything you need for still better Tomato Processing, Canning, 
Packing—and also for Corn, Peas, Beans, Fruits, etc. If you don’t 


have this complete catalog No. 800,write for your Free Copy Today! 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION + HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
C400 BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) 


PULP FILLERS 
(6 and 12-valve sizes) 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS 


— 


2 e HOW MANY KINDS OF 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
JUICES ARE CANNED 

COMMERCIALLY? 


(8) (14) (24) 


3 e HOW DO YOU MAKE 
A CITRUS SODA? 


4, BY WHAT % DID WHOLE- 
SALERS’ STOCKS OF 
ORANGE JUICE INCREAS 
IN 1948? 


wow 


What [ces 2 


I! are among the 


best SOUTCES or 


AA) 


7 ‘le your good health” is an especially 
appropriate toast when the drink is canned 
fruit or vegetable juice. These juices get high 
praise as sources of necessary vitamins A, B and C. 
Thanks to the economical can, fruit and vegetable juices, 
once on the luxury list, are now on the grocery list of almost 
every American family. Continental is proud to be a member 
of the “canning clan” which has contributed so much to 
better our standard of living. The juice canning industry 
is an industry to which we are happy to offer “the best 
in service, the best in products.” 


— ANSWERS — —— 


3. Here’s how—to half a glass of chilled 
orange, tangerine, or blended orange and 
grapefruit juice, add a scoop of vanilla ice 
cream. Fill glass with gingerale; stir and 
— Man—what a delicious way to stay 
cool! 


4. The U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
ports that wholesalers’ stocks of canned 
orange juice are up sixteen percent over 
last year. 


‘ Naturally all canned citrus juices 
(orange, grapefruit, lemon, lime, etc.) are 
among the best sources of vitamin C. But 
did you know that tomato juice is an excel- 
lent source of this vitamin, too? 


2. Today there are about 24 different kinds 
of fruit, vegetable and mixed juices on the 
market. Raspberry, loganberry, young- 
berry, papaya and carrot are a few of the 
more unusual juices in cans. 


CONTINENTAL{(@ICAN COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 


MANAC. We’re proud of it and believe our sub- 

scribers will find it even more useful than ever. 
It is late and we apologize for that. We were delayed 
getting started because of uncertainty of Food and 
Drug action, particularly on beans. Even after wait- 
ing, there were still some things we had to go without. 
On page 47, for instance, the Standards for Green and 
Wax Beans are listed as “proposed.” At press time 
they were proposed. Fortunately we were right in 
assuming they wouldn’t be changed when issued in 
final form as they were when published in the Federal 
Register of July 3. So mark them final now, while you 
think of it, but note effective date, October 1, 1948. 
(90 days after publication in the Federal Register.) 


Then too, the grades for Green and Wax Beans as 
listed on page 102 will be changed to agree with the 
new law. They’ll be coming out shortly, no doubt, and 
we'll run them for you in THE CANNING TRADE. 
Meanwhile the old grades will apply (as will the old 
Food & Drug Standards, till October 1). 


For the same reason it was also necessary to give 
you the old grades of beets (page 102). New grades, 
effective July 9, 1948, were issued June 4 and printed 
in THE CANNING TRADE issue of June 21. Make 
all of these notes in your ALMANAC now while they 
are fresh in your mind. 


ik ALMANAC—With this issue comes the AL- 


PROFITS AND YOUR EMPLOYES—Our memory 
is short, especially in the middle of a heat wave such 
as we have been experiencing here in the East for the 
past ten days. But we recall reading only recently the 
results of a survey that showed the average employe is 
under the impression that business makes far greater 
profits than it actually does. As a matter of fact, when 
he was asked what percentage he thought business 
should make, his answer was far in excess of the aver- 
age profit percentage. Here indeed was an excellent 
opportunity to promote good will and further the ad- 
vancement of employer-employe relationship. If there 
is anything more important in business today we just 
can’t put our finger on it. 


‘he Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is one 
firm that is doing something about it. The following 
relcase was issued by their New York office, 1 Madison 
Avenue, on June 30. They will no doubt be pleased 
to ‘orward interested parties a copy of the report. 

“T lling Employees About Business Operations; 
Profits” 

Ranking near the top among current executive prob- 

lems is the necessity of dealing with the varied opin- 
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ions and ideas about profits which are prevalent among 
employees and the public alike. 


Opinion polls and other investigations have uncov- 
ered these ideas repeatedly, and their persistence is 
revealed forcefully by current tendencies of employees 
to tie their wage demands to profit figures. 


In order to help executives of Metropolitan Group- 
insured companies find better and more effective meth- 
ods of meeting this situation, the Policyholders Ser- 
vice Bureau has made a study of the means used to 
tell employees about profits. Findings of the study 
have just been published in the report, “Telling Em- 
ployees About Business Operations; Profits.” 


While this report deals primarily with the subject 
of profits, it shows the techniques used to combat mis- 
understanding by giving employees and the public the 
facts about business operations After examining the 
whole background of profits, including the relationship 
between profits and prices and wages, the report shows 
how employees are told about profits. 


Among the methods studied and illustrated by ex- 
amples borrowed from companies with advanced em- 
ployee relations programs, are: 


Advertising; Other community approaches; The an- 
nual report to employees; The employee magazine; 
Other media such as letters to employees, employee 
manuals and other booklets, pay envelope inserts, and 
posters; Personal contact; Employee meetings; Em- 
ployee training programs; Supervisory training pro- 
grams; and Meeting rumors with facts. 


BANNER BUYS—Most everyone by this time is 
familiar with this USDA program to encourage the 
consumer to eat items in surplus supply and, of course, 
make it easier on the pocketbook. We have at hand 
both a pictorial and a typewritten report of the test 
made in York and Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The re- 
port says that growers, processors and distributors 
have shown great interest in this means of promoting 
the sale of plentiful foods. Maybe so, and all of us are 
quick to accept what would seem to be a helping hand 
from the Government. Later on when that hand begins 
to close and squeeze, the complaints are long and 
mournful. Getting rid of a surplus is essentially a job 
for business. Government cannot possibly enter the 
picture without showing favoritism of one kind or 
another, nor will it do so without exacting a price— 
further interference in private affairs. No, this is 
part of the general scheme to control production, dis- 
tribution and price. , 
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CANNERS 


WEAREVER ALUMINUM 


PAILS and PANS 


Made of 12-gauge Aluminum 


16 QUART PAILS 
Welded ears and strong bail handle of heavy alloy 


14 QUART PANS 


IN STOCK 
for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Manufacturers 
of 
Food Processing Machinery 


INCORPORATED 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freezing 
Industries. 


“FRANK 


AMACHE 


MACHINE) 


Green Pea Hulling 
Esteblished 1880 & 1924 
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THE FUTURE FOR APPLES 


Keen competition forseen for the consumers food dollar—People eat 


what they like, what they can afford and what is available. 


program helpful to all 


Of direct concern to the apple indus- 
try is the prospective market for apples 
and apple products. One of the more 
important things to consider is which of 
the more important commodities have 
had the greatest increase in production. 
Generally speaking, these are the ones 
among which there will be the keenest 
competition for the consumer’s dollar 
and of course this is a factor in the fu- 
ture of the apple business. 


Take citrus fruit, for instance. Pro- 
duction is now nearly twice as large as 
it was before the war. Thousands of 
acres of new trees have just begun to 
bear fruit and the bearing surface of 
many young trees is increasing. At a 
local store a couple of weeks ago grape- 
fruit was selling for 5 cents a pound 
while the price tag on a pound of apples 
in a nearby bin was 16 cents. 


Banana imports last year amounted 
to a little more than 60 million bunches 
which is about as high as they ever got 
for any year before the war. Annual 
banana imports from 1936 to 1945 aver- 
aged about 47 million bunches. Over the 
past decade grape production has ‘in- 
creased by about half a million tons; 
peaches by about 20 million bushels; soy- 
beans by about 63 million bushels; there 
have been spectacular increases in many 
of our truck crops. Data on most live- 
stock and livestock products show a simi- 
lar upward trend but I’m afraid I have 
already over-burdened you with figures. 


These and hundreds of other food and 
non-food items will be competing for the 
consumer’s dollar and it looks like com- 
petition will continue to be keen for 
some time to come for so-called durable 
goods such as automobiles, houses, trac- 
tors, radios, and dozens of other elec- 
tr:cal appliances. But this may not hold 
true for many agricultural products for 
which there has been a brisk demand in 
recent years. 

What people eat at any time depends 
to a large extent on three things; what 
they like, what is available, and what 
thoy can afford. The relative importance 
of these factors, however, is not always 
the same. Not many years ago under 
wir-time rationing — availability came 
fi: st—likes came last—and we had to 
ac-ept what we could get whether we 
liked it or not. During and since the 
war more people than ever before have 


aken From his talk before the National Apple 
In: \itute, Harrisburg, Pa., Friday, June 18, 1948, 
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‘wanted from what was available. 
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By E. A. MEYER 


Administrator of the Research and 
Marketing Act 


had the buying power to get what they 
From 
now on I think it is safe to assume that 
likes and ability to buy will come first; 
availability will be taken for granted. 
Too many people probably put too much 
emphasis on what they like rather than 
on what is good for them. Perhaps I’m 
prejudiced but if shoppers bought more 
of what was good for them we would 
find more apyies in the family market 
basket! 


E. A. MEYER 


This matter of free competition is 
something I’m sure we all like to see but 
it presents a challenge if your product 
is to hold its own in the market place. 
It is extremely important that all seg- 
ments of the apple industry from the 
grower right on through to the retail 
merchant accept the challenge head on. 
While many people may think apples are 
not as important as bread and butter, 
they certainly can contribute a lot to 
better diets so no apologies are called for 
in booming your product. 


Research 


APPLE PRODUCTION 


As you no doubt know, apple produc- 
tion for the past couple of years has been 
about the same as the average from 1935 
to 1939. But annual per capita consump- 
tion of fresh apples among civilians has 
gone down from the 1935-39 average of 
30 pounds to 25 pounds last year. Per 
capita consumption of canned apples and 
apple sauce has moved up only about a 
third of a pound. It seems as though 
you are at the cross-roads as to where 
you go from here. 

What can be done to get on and stay 
on the right road? 

First of all I think it is of utmost im- 
portance for the producer to make a 
greater effort to follow his product 
through to the consumer—to tailor his 
production to fit a particular market. 
Anything he can do to straighten the 
distribution line from his orchard to the 
consumer and to improve the condition 
of his product when it reaches the con- 
sumer is all to the good. No one benefits 
when the producer and consumer operate 
independent of each other and the situa- 
tion is still further aggravated if middle- 
men act independently. 


DISTRIBUTION 


I don’t mean to imply that there are 
too many middlemen or links in the dis- 
tribution chain but greater integration 
is essential. There may be too many 
people at each link in the chain and if 
this is true it contributes to inefficiency 
which usually ups the price the ultimate 
consumer must pay. Too often the mid- 
dleman is the scapegoat for all that might 
be bad about our distribution system. 
Those who hold to that view fail to real- 
ize that we have come a long way from 
the time when practically all trading 
was done at arm’s length. 

Nowadays the buyer of apples or any 
other produce is likely to be 2 or 3 thous- 
and miles, rather than 2 or 3 feet, away 
from the grower and original seller. 
Also, more and more consumers have 
come to demand and are willing to pay 
for more services, all or most of which 
must be performed by a middleman some- 
where along the line. Attractive dis- 
plays and better merchandising methods 
in retail stores have become increasingly 
important but in order for the retailer 
to prepare an appealing display, every- 
one along the line, from the grower on 
through, must have done his bit to see 
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that the retailer gets a product that 
looks good, feels good, and is good—a 
product that reminds the customer to 
come back for more. So ask yourself the 
question: Has the quality of your prod- 
uct been such as to get customers to 
make repeated calls? 

Of course this matter of special ser- 
vices can be carried too far. Even with 
high employment in this country I sup- 
pose there will always be a lot of people 
in the lower and fixed-income brackets 
to whom good healthful substance is 
more important than super-service and 
fancy frills. As conditions level off a 
greater number of consumers will no 
doubt come into this category. They 
should not be required to share the bill 
for services they don’t absolutely need. 


GROWER-PROCESSOR 
RELATIONSHIP 


Another important factor in maintain- 
ing outlets for your product has to do 
with better cooperation between proces- 
sor and grower. Good grower-processor 
relationship is, in my judgment, the best 
way to stabilize the market for perish- 
able commodities. The right amount of 
foresight would help the producer adjust 
his production to the processor’s needs. 
If I were a food processor here are some 
things to which I’d give most serious 
consideration: Maintain good grower re- 
lations; keep my pack at the highest 
possible quality; encourage best possible 
relations with the distributors of my 
products; make a concerted effort to fol- 
low my products through to the con- 
sumer; maintain good relations with my 
employees and with industry in general; 
and do some long-time planning for a 
reasonable profit rather than try to 
make a quick kill. 


WASTE PREVENTION 


It also pays dividends to take advantage 
of everything that is known about pre- 
venting waste in the processing plant. 
Much more needs to be done but some 
very worthwhile results have been ob- 
tained through research on new uses for 
cull or low-grade apples. It is estimated 
that as a result of the process developed 
in 1942 for making bland sirup from 
apples, approximately 1% million dol- 
lars worth of such sirup has been pro- 
duced from a grade of apples that other- 
wise would have had little, if any, value. 
In salaries and other expenses this re- 
search cost about $25,000. The process 
for recovery of flavor essence from 
apples has had wide commercial use. Its 
value in dollars and cents cannot be esti- 
mated but it has provided a new outlet 
for sound, cull apples; a means of pro- 
ducing a valuable product from material 
that may otherwise be wasted; and has 
provided a new source of revenue to 
manufacturers of products made from 
fruit. The cost of this research was 
about $28,000. 


The discovery quite a few years ago by 
Department scientists that wrapping 
apples in oiled paper will control apple 
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scald is worth about $2,000,000 a year to 
the apple industry. The estimated cost 
of this discovery was $25,000. A great 
deal more needs to be done concerning 
improvement of apple quality and I’m 
glad to report that greater impetus can 
and is being given to this type of re- 
search under the Research and Market- 
ing Act. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Time will not permit me to go into 
detail about all the work that is under 
way but I can assure you that the recom- 
mendations of the Deciduous Fruit Ad- 
visory Committee are being carried out 
to the extent that funds and competition 
from other commodities will allow. One 
project, for example, is intended to pre- 
vent or lessen the amount of spoilage 
that is caused by blue mold rot and gray 
mold rot of apples; the objective of 
another has to do with quality preserva- 
tion in prepackaged fruits; still another 
will seek to find new and improved uses 
for deciduous fruits, especially to pre- 
vent waste. A series of consumer sur- 
veys has been undertaken to find out 
more about the specific wants of con- 
sumers, by areas, age and occupation 
groups, and so forth. We are trying to 
throw more light on some of the many 
dark areas in the field of human nutri- 
tion. 


Some preliminary work has been done 
to determine the amount of spoilage the 
housewife finds in apples after she buys 
them. Samples taken and examined at 
successive times from representative 
market places in Washington, Baltimore, 
and New York show that from 15 to 20 
percent and as high as 45 percent of the 
fruit represents waste, largely because 
of bruises and rot. And this does not 
include the peelings or cores. Records 
are being kept concerning the nature of 
the bruises so we will know when the ex- 
periments are completed where the dam- 
age occurs—in the picking, packing, in 
transit, or at the local store. The results 
will be made available to all concerned. 


I don’t want to give the impression 
that miracles will be performed under 
the R&MA nor that spectacular results 
will come over night. Research is in- 
herently a slow and exacting process and 
it may take anywhere from a year to 
10 years to find out whether or not the 
results we want can be achieved. It is 
very important also that public and priv- 
ate research be integrated as much as 
possible. The more research that can 
be done by private industry the better 
but there are certain fields that may 
never be tackled except through Federal 
or Federal-State cooperation. 


It was encouraging to note in a news 
story not long ago that one of our larger 
private corporations has recently voted 
to spend 30 million dollars to expand the 
development of chemical products and 
processes. Big corporations don’t spend 
that kind of money unless they are sure 
it will pay dividends. I might say: “Go 
thou and do likewise.” 


A large share of our first year’s work 
under the R&MA is of an exploratory 
nature. With the help of producer-in- 
dustry committees we have learned a lot 
about the scope and intensity of our agri- 
cultural production, utilization, and mar- 
keting problems. We have made what I 
honestly believe is a good start toward 
finding out the causes of many of these 
problems. Our next step will be to solve 
them. The task will require leadership, 
good sound judgement, and the whole- 
hearted cooperation of us all. 
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USDA OFFICES IN NEW YORK 
MOVE TO NEW LOCATIONS 


The last offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture housed at 150 
Broadway moved from that location on 
June 25. 

The Northeast Area office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, under the 
direction of L. A. Grogan, moved to 67 
Broad Street, Room 1304, New York 4, 
N. Y. The new telephone number is 
Digby 4-8300. 

The New York City Office for Market- 
ing of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, under the direction of 
Chester A. Halnan, moved to 90 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. The new 
telephone number is REctor 2-9100. 


At the same time, the Shipping and 
Storage Division of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, located at 90 Church 
Street, moved to 67 Broad Street, 13th 
floor. Walter Van Bokkelen is in charge 
of this office. 

For a number of years various offices 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
been housed in the 150 Broadway loca- 
tion, but with the completion of this 
move the Department will no longer have 
any activities located in that building. 


FISHERY EXPERT RETIRES 


S. H. Dado, of the Bureau of Marine 
Fisheries, State of California Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Division of 
Fish and Game, has retired after having 
spent most of his manhood in the ser- 
vice of his State. For years the gath- 
ering of statistical reports on fresh and 
canned fishery products have been under 
his direction and his annual reports 
have been accepted as the last word in 
authenticity. Mr. Dado expects to pay 
more attention to his home and garden 
and fine crop of grandchildren, but will 
doubtless be seen quite often in the San 
Francisco headquarters of the Division 
of Fish and Game. 


TO EXPORT FRUIT 


With the largest pack totals since 
1939, Australia will produce 3,000,000 
cases of canned peaches, pears, and apri- 
cots this season, according to the Aus- 
tralian News & Information Bureau. 
Two-thirds of the pack is scheduled for 
export. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


TRI-STATE MEETING 
POSTPONED 


The Summer Social Meeting of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, scheduled 
for July 13 at the Talbot Country Club, 
and Board of Directors Meeting to be 
held at the same time and place, has 
been called off due to a conflict of dates 
at the country club. No date has yet 
been set for the postponed meeting. 


CORN HARVESTER MEETING 


A Corn Harvester School for inter- 
ested canners, fieldmen, supervisors, 
farmers, or anyone else who cares to at- 
tend, will be held Thursday and Friday, 
July 22 and 23, beginning at 10:00 A. M. 
on Thursday and ending at noon on 
Friday, at the Trappe Canning Company, 
Trappe, Maryland. 

The area specifically covered by this 
school is Delaware, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Virginia, although 
others are welcome. Demonstrated will 
be the 1948 F.M.C. picker, the Sargeant 
sweet corn picker, with and without the 
1948 kit attached, the Allis-Chalmers 
sweet corn picker, the Humboldt corn 
stalk cutter, weed killers and airplane 
dusting or spraying for corn insect and 
disease control. 

Those planning to attend should con- 
tact Calvin Skinner, Secretary of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, who will 
arrange for housing accommodations. 


MIDWEST SCHOOL 


Food Machinery Corporation will spon- 
sor a school for the operation of sweet 
corn pickers on Friday, July 16, at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and another at New 
Haven, Indiana. Those who will attend 
are to assemble at the Indiana Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, at 10 o’clock. Corn canners from 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Illinois are 
invited to attend. 


BEAN STANDARDS FINAL 


The amended Standards of Identity, 
Quality and Fill of Container for Can- 
ned Green and Wax Beans as proposed 
by the Federal Security Administrator 
on May 7, and published in the May 24 
issue of THE CANNING TRADE, have 
now been made final. 

The industry was given opportunity 
to file exceptions before the final order 
was promulgated and since no exceptions 
were filed to the tentative order, the 
Administrator has approved the amended 
standards as proposed. 

They become effective 90. days after 
publication in the Federal Register of 
July 3 (October 1). 
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CANNER-JOBBER MEETING 


National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association announces that its 1949 
meeting will be held in Atlantic City 
January 11-14, winding up with a joint 
canner-wholesaler session on the latter 
date. 

Wholesalers’ program has been set up, 
M. L. Toulme, NAWGA executive vice- 
president explained, to enable jobbers to 
get their sessions and conferences out of 
the way to enable the wholesalers to 
have their time free to visit with the 
canners when the latter move in. 

Innovation at the wholesalers’ meeting 
will be the staging of a food products 
exhibit at the Ambassador Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters, during their four- 
day meeting. 


RECEIVES FOREIGN AWARD 


H. D. Hume Company, Mendota, IIli- 
nois, Was awarded first prize and a silver 
medal at the Cambridgeshire and Isle of 
Ely Agricultural Show held in England 
May 29, for their Tractor-Rower Green 
Crop Harvester. The machine, which 
is light in weight, and a high speed har- 
vester, cuts and windrows green crops 
in one operation, was tested in three 
varying field conditions covering stand- 
ing and down-tangled fields, and even 
and uneven hilly terrain, and received 
first prize for its performance under all 
conditions. 


PICKLE PACKERS DATE 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association will be held 
at the Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, October 
27, according to announcement of Secre- 
tary Ed T. Miller. 


AIR LINE APPOINTMENTS 


Air Line Foods Corporation of New 

York has appointed A. J. Ferolie Gro- 
cery Products Sales Manager as of July 
6. A former food broker, Mr. Ferolie 
comes to Air Line from Wilson & Com- 
pany, with which firm he has been asso- 
ciated as District Sales Manager for 
13 years. 
Earl Osmun, for many years associated 
with S. Gumpert Company, has been ap- 
pointed Institutional Division Manager 
starting immediately. 


HENRI FOODS MOVES 


The Henri Foods Division of Air Line 
Foods Corporation has moved from Long 
Island City to larger quarters located at 
372 Greenwich Street, New York City, 


SEASONAL JOB UPSWING AT 
CANCO 


As the canning industry moves ahead 
to process 1948 food crops and fish 
catches, the seasonal demand for in- 
creased production of metal cans will 
call for employment of approximately 
6,000 temporary workers in the 60-odd 
plants of the American Can Company, 
says R. C. Taylor, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

Most of the temporary seasonal work- 
ers will be students, housewives and 
other people normally available for short 
duration employment in each plant com- 
munity. They will work for periods 
ranging from two to 12 weeks. 


INCORPORATED 


The Oranjuice Distributing Company 
of Northern California has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, Calif., with 
a capital stock of $100,000, by Robert 
N. Gold, Jerry K. Harter and Mack 
Zacksman. 


The Barlow Company has been incor- 
porated at Sebastopol, Calif., with a 
capital stock of $10,000 to carry on the 
canning of fruits, with emphasis on 
apples. Incorporators are T. D. and 
Charlotte L. Barlow, and Thomas D. 
Barlow, Jr. 


ROSSOTTI EXPANSION 


Commemorating the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the firm, Rossotti Lithographing 
Company has announced a $1,500,000 
national expansion program which will 
include the opening of new plants in 
San Francisco, California and Tampa, 
Florida, as well as a $300,000 addition 
to the main plant at North Bergen, New 
Jersey, and new sales offices at Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Baltimore and New Or- 
leans. ’ 


HEART’S DELIGHT PROMOTION 


Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose, 
California, is launching an advertising 
campaign this month featuring its 
“Heart’s Delight” brand of fruit nectars 
and pasteurized prunes. The campaign 
will begin in August using national 
women’s magazines. 


MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Keyed to the theme “Today’s Chal- 
lenge in Grocery Merchandising,” the 
annual mid-year meeting of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America will be held 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 
12, 13, and 14. The meeting is expected 
to deal largely with the possible effect 
of current distributor policy toward 
brand curtailment, and ways and means 
for keeping distributing outlets open for 
advertised food products. 
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CRUESS WILL CONTINUE 
RESEARCH 


The headline of the recent news re- 
lease concerning the change in chairman- 
ship of the Division of Food Technology, 
University of California, was misleading 
in that it indicated that W. V. Cruess, 
the present Chief of that Division, would 
retire from active duty on July Ist. 

Dr. Cruess will not retire, but will con- 
tinue on full-time status in research, 
teaching and public service, as in the 
past. However, on relinquishing the 
Chairmanship in favor of Dr. E. M. Mrak 
it is expected that Dr. Cruess will have 
more time for research on food process- 
ing and preservation. The change in 
status was made at his specific request. 


DRIED FIG PURCHASES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
June 23, announced the purchase by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of an 
additional 1,000.5 tons of whole dried 
figs at prices averaging $189.28 per ton. 
The quantity purchased today, when 
added to the 5,965 tons purchased pre- 
viously, makes a total of 6,965.5 tons of 
dried figs purchased by the Department 
during the current marketing season. 


IN SALES POSTS 


Robert I. Herndon has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the California 
& Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd., 
and C. Harry Bleich has been appointed 
sales manager of the Western division, 
both with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


PLANT ADDITION 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Food Products Com- 
pany, quick freezers, is making an addi- 
tion to its plant which will provide ap- 
proximately 10,000 square feet more of 
floor space. 


NIAGARA APPOINTMENT 


Niagara Filter Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York, has appointed A. B. Leachy 
as exclusive full time sales and engi- 
neering representative for Northern 
Ohio, Northwestern Pennsylvania and 
Southwestern New York. Mr. Leachy 
is well known throughout the East and 
Midwest as a filtration engineer, having 
been closely identified in that work for 
the past ten years. 


COOKE QUITS HARBAUER 


William S. Cooke, director of opera- 
tions for the Harbauer Co., Toledo food 
packers, for many years, has resigned. 
Robert E. Knox, vice president, will take 
over Mr. Cooke’s duties. Control of the 
Harbauer Co., it is reported, has passed 
to Hunt Foods. 
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MARCH CAN SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of metal cans in March 
amounted to 207 thousand short tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. March ship- 
ments were 2 per cent above the Febru- 
ary shipments and 15 percent higher 
than the March 1947 shipments. 

The increase for March was princi- 
pally in the evaporated milk, condensed 
milk, and other dairy-product types of 
cans. These types were 43 per cent 
above the February total. Other types 
showing an increase were fish and sea 
food. 


GLASS CONTAINER 
PRODUCTION 


Shipments of glass containers in May, 
showing a moderate increase over April, 
amounted to 8,198,000 gross, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This total was 6 
percent greater than April shipments 
but 17 percent less than the quantity 
shipped in April 1947. For individual 
types of containers, jelly glasses and 
fruit glasses and fruit jars registered 
seasonal gains of 127 percent and 105 
percent over April, respectively, while 
other substantial increases were made by 
non-returnable beer bottles, 45 percent, 
and narrow neck foods, 19 percent. May 
shipments of dairy products containers, 
narrow neck medicinals, and wine bottles, 
however, dropped 38 percent, 19 per- 
cent, and 8 percent, respectively, com- 


pared with April. Shipments for export 
declined from 346 thousand gross in 
April to 294 thousand gross in May, a 
decrease of 15 percent. 

Production of glass containers in May 
totaled 8,825,000 gross, only 125 thov- 
sand gross fewer than were produced in 
April but 17 percent below output in 
May 1947. Production of fruit jars 
showed a 92 percent gain over April and 
non-returnable beer bottles a 33 per. 
cent increase. Output of dairy products 
containers, wine bottles, and returnable 
beer bottles dropped 25 percent, 17 per- 
cent, and 14 percent, respectively, com- 
pared with April. 

Manufacturers’ stocks of glass con- 
tainers on hand on May 31 totaled 8,423, 
000 gross, representing a gain of 7 per- 
cent over the 7,876,000 gross in stock on 
April 30 and an increase of 38 percent 
over the 6,085,000 gross on hand on May 
31, 1947. 

This report is based on complete cover- 
age of the glass container industry al- 
though estimates are included for a few 
companies that did not report for May. 
These estimates account for 3 percent or 
less of the United States totals. 


OPENS “CENTURY” UNIT 


Food Fair Stores this week opened its 
100th super market, a large unit at At- 
lantic City embodying many new fea- 
tures. Company officials were on hand 
at the seashore resort to dedicate the 
new store. 


PEA ACREAGE WITH COMPARISONS (For Canning Only) 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1948 Pea Acreage by Types 


1948 1947 


Sweets, and Late Sweets. 


States Alaskas Sweets TOTAL TOTAL 
Early Late 

Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 

1,075 50 1,125 1,433 
345 6,788 10,182 17,315 11,919 
Maryland 948 1,435 7,293 10,571 
Delaware & New Jersey........ 850 ieee 908 2,923 
2,631 2,396 2,296 7,323 13,435 
Ohio si. 1,457 414 258 2,129 2,780 
3,653 500 20 4,173 3,075 
4,262 4,386 10,480 19,128 17,506 
Michigan bn 188 4,764 1,765 6,717 6,399 
49,911 29,708 46,403 126,022 134,832 
10,126 5,891 17,746 33,763 33,543 
258 5,259 9,736 15,253 12,649 
Washington & Oregon............ 3,160 22,328 35,313 60,801 76,501 
3,727 3,168 5,753 12,648 19 762 
85,478 87,683 141,487 314,598 347,328 


The actual planted acreage of green peas sown for canning in 1948, totaled 
314,598 acres or about 9.5 percent less than the planted acreage in 1947, of 
347,328 acres, according to the Association’s Division of Statistics. 
table, based on reports from all canners known to have planted peas for can- 
ning, lists the total acreage by states for 1947 and 1948 and by Alaskas, Early 
These acreage figures cover only peas planted for 
canning and do not include acreage for freezing, brining, or other purposes. 


The above 
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OGDEN SELLS RETIRES 


Paul L. Davies, President of Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation, has announced the 
resignation of Ogden S. Sells, FMC Di- 
rector, Vice President, Executive Com- 
mittee Member, and Manager of the 
company’s Packing Equipment Division 
with headquarters at Riverside, Califor- 
nia. Mr. Sells’ resignation, caused by ill 
health and directed by his doctor, was 
effective June 15, His successor as Man- 
ager of the Packing Equipment Division 
is Sidney L. Boucher, Assistant Manager 
of the Division for the past ten years. 


Mr. Sells had been actively engaged 
in various aspects of the food process- 
ing and packing industries for more than 
forty years. Having grown up in the 
trade under the original tutelage of his 
father, inventor of the green-corn husk- 
er, Ogden Sells was a national figure in 
the food preparation equipment field. 


He organized the Sprague-Sells Cor- 
poration, a leading manufacturer of 
vegetable preparation and _ processing 
equipment, in 1923. This was one of 
the predecessor companies of Food Ma- 


OGDEN SELLS 


chinery Corporation, becoming an oper- 
ating division of FMC in 1928. 


Early in 1929, he moved to the West 
Coast as General Sales Manager for the 
newly organized Food Machinery Cor- 
poration, and subsequently was ap- 
pointed to the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors, which positions he 
heli until his recent resignation. 


At one stage in his career, he served 
as President of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association. Also, during 
the advent of the Government NRA, he 
was instrumental in establishing the 
canning machinery group, served as co- 
autior.of the NRA canning machinery 
Industry code, and became Chairman of 
the Code Authority. 
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During 1930-1933, Sells traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and the British Isles 
establishing sales contacts and market 
outlets for FMC canning machinery. 

Mr. Boucher, who has an academic 
background in accounting, has _ been 
closely associated with the packing in- 
dustry for 18 years. Immediately prior 
to his affiliation with Food Machinery 
Corporation, he was Secretary and Trea- 
surer of a nailing machine and packing 
house equipment company in Southern 
California, which eventually became in- 
tegrated as part of FMC’s Packing 
Equipment Division. 


ELIMINATE FIRE HAZARDS 


“As your volume of production pro- 
gresses, the likelihood of a profitable sea- 
son increases. Every precaution you can 
take to keep your plant in steady opera- 
tion increases your chances for a suc- 
cessful year,” says John Eliot Warner, 
President, Lansing B. Warner Incorpor- 
ated, in a recent letter to policy holders. 

“Whenever you go through your plant, 
make it a point to look for any condi- 
tion which may be a potential fire haz- 
ard,” the letter continues. 

“Make a personal check of your fire 
hazards periodically. Eliminate danger 
spots immediately. If you can distribute 
the storage of such materials as cans, 
labels, sugar, boxes, etc. in separate sec- 
tions of your plant not subject to the 
same fire, then the loss of a part of your 
plant need not tie up your entire opera- 
tions for a long time. 

“As your stocks increase, make sure 
that under your automatic coverage poli- 
cies your monthly reports of insurable 
values are based on market value each 
month. All values entering into the fin- 
ished stock should be included and all 
locations where stock is stored should be 
designated in the policy. Your liability 
to customers for labels or for stock sold 
but not shipped, should also be included 
but not shipped, should also be included 
in your monthly reports of insurable 
values.” 


CHANGES AT BROWN 
INSTRUMENT 


Howard Marston, for the past 10 
years sales and service engineer at the 
Boston branch of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, has been appointed 
industrial manager of the Brown divi- 
sion of the company in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

Earl S. Bush has been named Chicago 
industrial sales engineer for the steel 
industry for the Brown division succeed- 
ing A. J. Potts. Larry E. Singleton will 
succeed Bush as the Chicago branch in- 
dustrial service manager. 


IN NEW POST 


Fred W. Burns, hitherto grocery buyer 
for Colonial Stores, Inc., has resigned 
from the food chain to become sales su- 
pervisor in the southeast for Converted 
Rice, Inc. 


PFIZER COMPLETES FIRST STAGE 
OF EXPANSION PROJECT 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. announced this 
week that the first carload shipments of 
Citric Acid had been made from their 
new 75-acre plant in Groton, Conn., 
marking the first production from this 
source. Since 1946, when the plant was 
acquired from the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, new building construction and 
rehabilitation of existing buildings has 
been in progress. 

Production at the Groton plant aug- 
ments operations at the main plant in 
Brooklyn, where the company has been 
a leader for 99 years in the field of or- 
ganic chemicals produced by fermenta- 
tion processes. 

In 1923 Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. pro- 
duced Citric Acid for the first time in 
this country by vegetative fermentation, 
and in so doing supplied American indus- 
try with a constant high quality, low- 
cost source of this widely used Acid. 
Consumption of Citric Acid in the food, 
beverage and drug fields still is growing, 
and today Citric Acid is one of the most 
widely used of the food acids. 


SIDNEY L. BOUCHER 


Among the Citrates supplied by Pfizer 
are Sodium, Potassium and Ammonium, 
as well as the double salts like Iron and 
Ammonium Citrate. Esters of Citric 
Acid produced by Pfizer are Triethyl 
Citrate, Tributyl Citrate, Acetyl Triethyl 
Citrate and Acetyl Tributyl Citrate. 

According to Mr. John L. Smith, Presi- 
dent, the present Citric Acid production 
is but one of the first steps in the devel- 
opment of the new 75-acre Groton tract. 

Since early last year considerable con- 
struction activity has taken place at the 
Pfizer Groton Plant. The new four story 
process building has been completed, 
equipped and is now in production. 

A new powerhouse is well under way, 
and when completed will permit genera- 
tion of high pressure steam by two boil- 
ers. Low pressure steam resulting from 
the generation of electricity will be re- 
used for chemical processes. 
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6 OZ. CITRUS JUICE 


Able to get six-ounce cans in quantity 
for the first time since the war, Florida 
orange and grapefruit canners put up 
about 50,000,000 of the individual-size 
containers this season for the beverage 
trade, the Florida Citrus Commission 
reports. 

That many cans laid end to end would 
reach the 3,000 miles from the heart of 
Florida’s citrus belt to San Francisco, 
via New Orleans, Albuquerque and Los 
Angeles. And not a bad idea either, 
since Florida’s processed citrus enjoys 
wide distribution along the Pacific Coast, 
the Commission added. 

Fifty-million six-ounce cans sounds 
like a lot of juice, but actually the vol- 
ume is less than two per cent of all the 
juice put up in Florida this season. The 
lion’s share of the pack went into the 
family-size 18-ounce and 46-ounce con- 
tainers for the grocery trade. 

However, the Commission is elated 
over the popularity of the little cans, 
which now are being sold by the case in 
many groceries, as well as individually 
from cold drink boxes and fountains. 

“House wives are finding that it pays 
to keep a half dozen or more six-ounce 
cans of juice in the refrigerator for the 
children to drink during the day,” the 
Commission said in pointing out that 
pure citrus juice is becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in the beverage 
field. 

Demand has been so great for the little 
cans of juice that some canners already 
have sold their entire pack. Many re- 
tailers are finding that the 18-ounce and 
46-ounce cans kept cold in drink boxes 
and at fountains, are just as satisfac- 
tory as the little cans in serving the 
beverage trade. 


CONTINUES BUSINESS 


Maurice Beauvais this week announced 
that he will continue the business of 
L. F. Beauvais & Co., Boston food brok- 
ers, following the death on June 29 of 
his father, Louis F. Beauvais, founder 
of the business, in his 74th year. 


DURNEY NAMES BROKER 


W. W. Durney this week announced 
the appointment of the Rich-Diener Co., 
New York brokers, as sales agents for 
the Griffith-Durney Co. in metropolitan 
New York and New Jersey. 


TO CLOSE WAREHOUSE 


B. Dorman & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn 
wholesale grocers, will shut down their 
warehouse for the two weeks beginning 
July 19 for a vacation period for all 
employes. 


OPENS THIRD SUPER 


Joannes Brothers Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., wholesale grocers, have opened 
their third super market in that city. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 12-14, 1948—Annual Mid-Year 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 


JULY 14-15, 1948—Annual Meeting 
& Golf Tournament, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Reiger, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


JULY 14-23, 1948— Annual Tomato 
Technicians School, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 14-23, 1948 Mold Count School, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 16, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
Pineapple Growers Association of Ha- 
waii,.San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 16, 1948—10 A. M., Corn Har- 
vester School, Indiana Hotel, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

JULY 16, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
Pineapple Research Institute of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


JULY 20, 1948—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Shrimp Canners_ Association, 
Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans 
12, La. 


JULY 22-23, 1948—Corn Harvester 
School, Trappe Canning Company, 
Trappe, Md. 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6, 1948 — Mold 
Count School, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 8-12, 1948 —40th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 


AUGUST 27, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
California Olive Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 11-19, 1948 — Food 
Show, Minneapolis Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1948—Third Na- 
tional Instrument Conference & Exhibit, 
Instrument Society of America, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—8rd Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 14-16, 1948—17th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


OCTOBER 27, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
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OCTOBER 21-23, 1948—Annual Con- 
vention, Texas Canners Association, 
Gran Hotel Ancira, Monterey, Mexico. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1948—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1948—Annual Con- 
vention, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 10-12, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Board of Directors and Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill . 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1948—Fall Con- 


vention, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NOVEMBER 22-238, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, lIowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1948 
—34th Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1948—Annual Meet- 


‘ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 


tario, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 6-8, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-9, 1948 — Michigan 
State Horticultural Meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 8-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Northwest Frozen Foods Asso- 
ciation, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1948—68rd Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥. 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Association, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JANUARY 6-7, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 11-14, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


COLORADO, July 2—Corn: Crop pros- 
pects good. Plantings completed June 
1. No evidence of corn borer. 


IDAHO AND THE NORTHWEST, July 2— 
Corn: All corn is planted and went in on 
schedule except on the West Coast. 
Growing conditions are good. Some first 
plantings will be in tassel next week. 


ILLINOIS, July 2—Corn: A good rain 
followed by occasional showers have 
greatly improved the prospects for a nor- 
mal crop. Estimate total planted acre- 
age in Illinois will be about 15 per cent 
less than last year. First brood corn 
borer infestation reported light due to 
hot, dry weather at time egg masses 
were laid. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS, July 2—Corn: All 
corn, including sweet corn, is looking ex- 
cellent at the present time. We have 
had beneficial rains in recent weeks and 
prospects at this-time are just about as 
good as they have even been. If we ob- 
tain only one or two more rains later in 
July, I believe our corn crop is in the 
bag. On the whole, I would say that 
prospects for the 1948 crop are excellent. 


INDIANA, July 2—Corn: All plantings 
completed. Germination not too good due 
to dry weather. Crop looks very uneven 
with stands ranging from 50 to 80 per 
cent. Good rains this week have improved 
prospects somewhat. No evidence of 
corn borer as yet. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 30 — Corn: 
Growing exceptionally well with present 
moisture and high temperatures. 


MAINE, July 2—Corn: We believe that 
the corn crop is all in the ground at this 
time and doing as well as could be ex- 
pected. Crop prospects and _ actual 
planted acreage cannot be estimated 
until about July 15. Also too early to 
determine extent of corn borer infesta- 
tion. 


BUCKEYSTOWN, MD., July 5—Corn: We 
have approximately 800 acres this year, 
which is just about the same as last year. 
Crop was late in getting planted and 
very slow in growing until last week. 
“he warm weather has helped lots. At 
his time it is too early to estimate the 
vield, however, if the weather is favor- 
ible a normal crop is expected. 


MINNESOTA, July 2—Corn: Plantings 
‘mished last week. Germination and 
early growth excellent. Overall pros- 
pects fair to good. Acreage about 10 per 
cent less than last year. First brood 
borers in evidence. Egg mass counts 
‘unning from zero to 10 per 100 plants. 
Anticipate increased infestation first ten 
day in July. 
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STAYTON, ORE., July 2—Corn: Owing 
to late rains planting was late and will 
probably shorten crop. Probably three 
tons per acre. 80 per cent normal. 


TRI-STATES AND PENNSYLVANIA, July 2 
—Corn: Cold, wet weather has greatly 
impaired normal progress of crop. Plant- 
ings are bunched and germination poor. 
Some late planting following peas. 


WISCONSIN, July 2—Corn: Three weeks 
without rain at planting time has re- 
sulted in uneven germination, irregular 
growth, and some replanting. Wide- 
spread rains this week have improved 
prospects, however, and if we have ade- 
quate moisture from now on, we antici- 
pate a normal yield somewhat better 
than last year. First brood borer in- 
festation showing up, but not dangerous 
as yet. We have one man doing nothing 
but checking fields and we are keeping 
our eyes peeled for indications of first 
brood that will justify treatment. 


TOMATOES 


WHEELER, ARK., June 30—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 60 per cent; yield will approxi- 
mate 75 per cent due to cut worm dam- 
age and unfavorable weather conditions 
at setting time. Recent rains may im- 
prove yield and quality. Packing ex- 
pected to start about July 25. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 30 — Toma- 
toes: Too much rain over the state ex- 
cept a few spots in extreme South. Crops 
are growing profusely but need fair 
weather and cultivation. Crops at least 
ten days early and looking fine. No 
disease being reported yet but with pres- 
ent excessive moisture, it would be well 
to be ready with disease resistant ma- 
terials and equipment for application. 


EAST NEW MARKET, MD., July 6—Toma- 
toes: 50 per cent crop of 1942 to 1947. 


LINDALE, TEX., July 1— Tomatoes: 
Acreage about normal. Fruit small and 
of poor quality. About 50 per cent of 
normal yield. 


FRUIT 


LOVELAND, COLO., June 28—Red Sour 
Cherries: Looks like about a 25 to 40 per 
cent normal crop in this area. Several 
of the better orchards have been hailed. 


STAYTON, ORE., July 2—Strawberries: 
Late frosts affected crop at blossom time. 
85 per cent crop. Still picking. 

Raspberries: Winter killed. 60 per 
cent normal crop; two tons per acre. 

Loganberries: 70 per cent crop. Win- 
ter killed. 

Boysenberries: 80 per cent crop. Win- 
ter killed. Two tons per acre. 

Blackberries: Normal crop. Three tons 
per acre. 


LINDALE, TEX., July 1—Blackberries: 
60 per cent of normal. 


OTHER ITEMS 


WHEELER, ARK., June 30— Green 
Beans: Acreage 50 per cent; yield 75 
per cent. Now packing. Recent rains 
improving quality. 


STAYTON, ORE., July 2—Snap Beans: 
Owing to late rains planting was late 
and will probably shorten crop. Expect 
80 to 85 per cent yield; six tons per 
acre. 


LINDALE, TEX., July 1— Field Peas: 
Acreage normal. Crop late and lacking 
moisture. May have half a crop. 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 28 — Cucum- 
bers: Will not pick until July 25. Condi- 
tion of crop now is best in several years. 


AVOID 2, 4-D FOR GRAPES 


In a recent statement, Doctor Nelson 
J. Shaulis, of the Geneva Experiment 
Station’s Vineyard Laboratories at Fre- 
donia, urged grape growers to be very 
cautious in the use of 2,4-D as a weed 
killer. The statement was a result of 
obeservations in New York and Penn- 
sylvania vineyards. 

“The material can kill grape vines,” 
warns Doctor Shaulis. “It can greatly 
delay fruit maturity, and may seriously 
deform the shoots and leaves. We would 
not use 2, 4-D in our vineyards in any 
of its present forms or present means of 
applications.” 

He adds that he would be reluctant to 
use the material in a sprayer that might 
later be used to spray grapes, and points 
out that 2, 4-D can drift into a vine- 
yard from outside applications, and still 
do damage. 

Weed control in vineyards by the use 
of weed killers other than 2, 4-D has 
been studied for four years at Geneva 
and Fredonia. These oil and di-nitra 
sprays are promising, but need further 
study. 


CHANGES AT PARROTT & CO. 


Coinciding almost exactly with the 
95th anniversary of the founding of 
Parrott & Co. at San Francisco, Calif., 
some sweeping changes in personnel have 
been made. Ched. Clarke, vice-president 
of the Thornton Canning Co., has been 
made general manager of the canned 
foods division, while retaining his 
former position, and Syl Burkenroad has 
been promoted to the post of sales man- 
ager. Harry Petitt continues to supervise 
the business done through Eastern brok- 
ers. E, M. Darrimon resigned as vice- 
president recently to make his home in 
the southern part of the State and look 
after fish canning interests there. 


GETS FISH ACCOUNT 


J. A. Plain Co., Cleveland, have been 
appointed brokers in that market for 
North Pacific Seafoods, of Seattle. 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures : . : 
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with full instructions from the growing through 


to the warehouse. 
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The Industry's Cook Book for over 40 years 


Meats Milk 


food preservation. 
in minute detail, 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Used by FoodjProcessors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


. . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 
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BALTIMORE 2, 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
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THE CANNED FOOD MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Firm—Progress Of Bean Pack In 

Tri-States Slow—Tomato Pack To Be Short 

—Citrus Strengthening—The 6 oz. 
Juice Can. 


THE MARKET —The market con- 
tinues to show firmness with most fac- 
tors pretty well convinced by now that 
new packs will cost more money and that 
some changes will have to be made in 
inventory policy. Tomatoes, corn, West 
Coast fruits, all fish items, cherries and 
kraut are down to bare floors. The as- 
paragus pack was most disappointing. 
Spinach is hard to find. The bean pack 
is getting off to a slow start and pros- 
rects are not good. The pea pack in the 
Tri-States was light. The situation in 
Wisconsin is confused by conflicting re- 
ports. There is no doubt that the rains 
helred; how much is the big question. 
Prior to the rains reliable reports held 
that it was too late for rain to be of 
much benefit. Planted acreage reports 
published elsewhere in this issue are in- 
teresting and helpful. When tied in with 
weather conditions, a considerable re- 
_(uetion in the pea pack is indicated. 


BEANS—One well posted observer in 


bean pack: 


“Bean packing is very slow due to high 
priced rawstock and shortage of round 
vod beans. Packers are afraid to handle 
any volume at current prices. French 
style beans are being packed at present 
lue to supplies of flat pod being more 
generally offered by the growers. Pack- 
ing Should be well along but no volume 
las been put into cans as yet.” 


FUTURE TOMATOES — The same 
ibserver reports: 


“The pack this year will, of necessity, 
}ve shorter than for some years. Also 
‘he supplies in both packers’ and jobbers’ 
janis are at about the vanishing point. 
Raw stock prices will be high from ex- 
tessive demand due to heavy competition 
among canners and soup packers.” Indi- 
ina Secretary “Al” Dreyer reports toma- 
les in that state ten days early and 
oking fine. 


Ci TRUS—Citrus would seem to be fin- 
‘lly out of the doldrums and price cut- 
ting is now a thing of the past. Recent 
nov. ment has been heavy and stocks of 
stric:'ly faney juice are limited and may 
hot -tretch till next packing season. Last 
week one large Florida concern, down to 
idds and ends, withdrew from the mar- 
‘et. Several Texas canners announced 
‘nereased prices on grapefruit juice. 


CANNING TRADE 


the Tri-States has this to say about the 
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6 OZ. JUICE—The following report 
from one of Florida’s mammoth con- 
cerns is both interesting and enlighten- 
ing: 

“Because of the unprecedented consumer 
acceptance of the _ six-ounce size of 
orange juice, Florida canners have been 
caught with their plants down. 

Originally intended for the drink box 
trade, the public demand on the grocery 
trade has put the six-ounce size on the 
grocery shelves all over the country and 
they can’t keep it there. Our informa- 
tion is that sale of this size has not re- 
duced sale of other sizes for it seems that 
this size is for that mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon refresher and at bedtime 
when it is too much trouble to open a 
larger can, dirty a glass and return the 
unused portion to the refrigerator. The 
six-ounce is convenient. Just punch a 
hole, insert a straw, drink just the right 
amount for a hot weather refresher, 
and throw the can away. Children also 
have been attracted to the small, bright- 
ly lithographed can and no longer have 
to be coaxed to drink their orange juice. 

The irony of the situation is that it 
takes six weeks to get lithographed cans 
and by the time this demand was estab- 
lished, six weeks would put us beyond the 
end of the season. When we saw this 
demand coming and knew we did not 
have stocks to cover, we went into action. 
From selected crops of fruit we extracted 
the juice and concentrated it in our 
vacuum pans under high vacuum and low 
temperature, a process by which we have 
produced millions of gallons for Europe 
and the institutional trade in this coun- 
try. Only the water is removed at tem- 
peratures below field heat in the groves. 
This concentrate is being held under 
refrigeration in our million dollar quick- 
freezing plant and when our cans are 
received in about two weeks we will re- 
place the water, returning the juice to 
its original strength. The only differ- 
ence will be that Pure Food and Drug 
requires us to show the word “reconsti- 
tuted” on the can. In blind-fold tests 
this reconstituted orange juice has been 
selected over fresh squeezed orange juice 
since the juice was concentrated before 
the acid in oranges reached the low 
level of today.” <A price of 40c per dozen 
is quoted on this size, f.o.b. Florida. 


OPENS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


William C. Forbes, formerly Grocery 
Division Sales Manager for H. Baron 
& Company Inc., Linden, New Jersey, 
and recently Sales Manager for Lewis- 
Martin Corporation, New York City food 
brokers, has opened his own brokerage 
business under the name of William C. 
Forbes Company at 121 Broad Street, 
New York City. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Tempo Picks Up — Distributors 
Study Inventory Program—Tomatoes Clean- 
ing Up—Prospects For Wisconsin Peas Bet- 
ter—Citrus Firming—Fairly Good Bookings 
Of Fruits Despite Higher Prices—Pineapple 
Demand Strong — Salmon Scarce — Better 
Volume Of Maine Sardines—Other 
Fish Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 9, 1948 


THE SITUATION—Although buying 
is still rather selective in many cases, 
the tempo of canned foods trading is 
showing an unseasonal quickening as 
distributors move to round out inven- 
tories in the face of an evident strength- 
ening in the over-all market picture. 
Citrus was showing signs of strength 
during the week, tomatoes held firm 
under light offerings, fish demand ex- 
ceeded available supply, and new pack 
fruits were coming in for greater atten- 
tion. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
over hauling their inventory programs in 
the light of new factors affecting the can- 
ned foods outlook, and the balance of the 
summer season, normally an off-period 
in canned foods trading, promises to 
present unwonted activity as jobbers get 
in for some belated covering from the 
new packs. Price is still an absorbing 
topic, and there is nothing in-the cards, 
at the moment, to indicate any general 
weakening. 


TOMATOES—Maryland canners are 
clearing up the last odd lots of their 
carryover, with 2s strong at $1.50, and 
standard 1s up to $1.00, f.o.b. canneries. 
With the new pack heading for a bare 
market, the expected easing in prices 
now appears improbable—particularly so 
in view of indicated short production and 
higher operating costs. 


PEAS—Reports out of Wisconsin this 
week indicate that the pack is shaping 
up much better than had been expected 
in many parts of the State and produc- 
tion totals will exceed earlier estimates. 
However, with the exception of fancies, 
in the smaller sieves, new business re- 
mains rather light. 


CORN—Canners are closely sold up 
on carryovers, and interest is now on 
new pack. Season is rather backward, 
and canners are not doing anything as 
yet in the way of opening prices on 
fancy. 
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EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


Wewelcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tel. Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


BEANS — Moderate inquiry is re- 
ported for fancy green beans, and the 
market is in good shape. Standards and 
extra standards are also meeting with a 
continuing demand for small lots for 
prompt shipment, and a firm undertone 
is in evidence. 


CITRUS—With citrus canning opera- 
tions at a close, canners are showing 
firmer views on top grade juices and an 
advance in orange juice is apparently in 
the making. Florida canners have stag- 
gered through a rocky season during the 
past six months, with over-expansion 
and frequent offerings of off-grades tend- 
ing to undermine selling prices. Carry- 
over position, however, is apparently 
much better, from the canner standpoint, 
than many had looked for, and a gradual 
firming-up process is looked for in the 
months before the 1948-49 canning sea- 
son starts. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Fairly good 
bookings of new pack cling peaches have 
been reported, despite the fact that open- 
ing prices this season are as much as 25 
cents per dozen over last year’s levels, 
and some canners have withdrawn from 
the market. Buyers are particularly 
interested in the 8-ounce size this year,— 
in peaches as well as in other fruits. 
Buyers are awaiting information from 
the Coast as to canners’ apricot pack 
totals, the crop this season being a good 
one. Fancy cherries are well sold. Mixed 
fruits and pears are also meeting with 
more attention. 


PINEAPPLE—Demand for pineapple 
on spot far exceeds the available sup- 
ply, and buyers are paying premiums for 
smal] lots of Hawaiian at resale to meet 
pressing needs. Meanwhile, the Cuban 
is coming in for a better call, although 
here too a shortage situation exists. 


SALMON — Warm weather demand 
for salmon has cleared the resale market 
of tall 1s, and with no replacements pos- 
sible from the Coast, buyers are turning 
to the halves. Considerable interest is 
shown here in reports from Seattle of 
sales of new pack fancy Alaska reds 
for early shipment at $26 to $27 per 
case, f.o.b. Seattle. Meanwhile, offerings 
of pinks, halves, are reported out of 
Seattle at $13.50 per case, with medium 
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red halves at $15.00, Alaska Chinook 
halves at $16, and chum halves at $10, 
all f.o.b. The fishing season reopened on 
the Columbia this week, but the river is 
so turgid from the results of the recent 
floods that no real fishing is in prospect 
until mid-August, according to trade re- 
ports. An offering this week listed new 
pack ocean-caught cohoe talls at $25 per 
case, f.o.b. Seattle, for shipment later 
this month. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are offer- 
ing sardines in better volume, and the 
market remains unchanged on the basis 
of $10 per case for keyless quarters. 


CRABMEAT—Buyers are reported 
showing more interest in Gulf pack crab- 
meat, and some small sales are reported, 
with claws ruling unchanged at $3.75 
for 1s, f.o.b. cannery. 


OTHER FISH—Reports from Califor- 
nia indicate that tuna fishing conditions 
are still backward, and the market is 
closely sold up, with demand here con- 
tinuing fairly active. Shrimp and oys- 
ters are well cleared from first hands, 
and the market is strong on small re- 
maining stocks. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Steady Volume Of Replacement Buying—All 
Eyes Centered On Wisconsin Peas—Yield 
Poor To Date—Interest In Frozen Berries— 
Indiana Tomatoes & Tomato Juice Cleaned 
Up—Salmon Offerings—Mexican Pineapple. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, July 8, 1948 


THE MARKET—Business continues 
to move along normally here, with a 
steady volume of replacement business, 
and continued interest in new pack items. 
Pea prices are beginning to hit the mar- 
ket, and a good deal of attention is now 
centered on the pack in Wisconsin. Buy- 
ers in general, however, are still avoid- 
ing any purchases in excess of reason- 
ably current requirements. Inventories 
in jobber’s hands are, as a whole, in 
pretty good shape now, and the decks are 
cleared for an expected steady volume of 
business on a current basis. 


PEAS—New pack prices are being 
received in larger numbers, but they are 
still taking the form of quotations on a 
few items, rather than on the whole line. 
Interest here in the small containers, 
that is 8 oz. and No. 1, has been strong, 
and a variety of prices have been 
received. It cannot be said that any defi- 
nite market has been established on any 
pea items as yet. 8 oz. extra standard 
3 alsweets have been offered this week 
at 87%c and extra standard 4 alsweets 
at 80c f.o.b. factory, and some sales have 
been consummated. No. 1 tins have been 
reported offered at all sorts of prices, 
ranging from 75c for standards fours to 


OSWALD BOXER, INC. 


67 Wall St, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 4-0693 


EXPORTERS OF CANNED 
and DRIED FOODS 


Will welcome additional accounts 
of Canners not represented in 
foreign markets. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


85c for the same item. It is too early 
to get any clear idea of the volume here, 
as most buyers are not inclined to com- 
mit themselves to any extent until more 
complete prices are available and. the 
market settles to some reasonably defi- 
nite level of price. The prospects on 
the crop, as reported to his trade by one 
Wisconsin pea canner today, are looking 
anything but bright. According to this 
information, 40 cases to the acre was 
the maximum yield in the state up to 
today, and, on this basis, of course the 
pack would certainly be way off from a 
volume standpoint. This packer went on 
to say that a number of canners who 
had started to run on peas have now 
shut down, and turned their peas over 
to neighbors to pack, so that at least a 
few plants would have sufficient volume 
to operate properly. Another week should 
pretty well tell the story, but, as of now, 
the prospects seem to be for a less than 
normal pack, with prices at a level some- 
what higher than last year. 


FROZEN FRUITS—Marshall straw- 
berries are still being offered in a limited 
way at 27c coast, but the hot dry 
weather in the Northwest is reported to 
have shortened up the crop quite a little. 
Some interest is being shown here by the 
preserving trade in new crop raspber- 
ries, with reports from the Northwest 
indicating probable prices on new pack 
Cuthbert Red raspberries at the same 
level as last year, which was around 22c 
for straight pack. It is impossible to 
guess how much actual business will be 
done here on this item at that price level, 
as red raspberries have been in about the 
poorest position of any of the frozen 
fruits here for some time. Reports from 
Michigan have it that a price to the 
growers on black raspberries has been 
definitely set at 19%c. If this proves to 
be correct, it is believed that this market 
will absorb a substantial quantity, as 
seedless black raspberry jam is a very 
popular item here, and this price repre- 
sents a substantial drop from last year’s 
price of 28¢ in barrels f.o.b. the West 
Coast, which curtailed purchasing to 4 
large extent. Michigan packers have also 
offered a few currants at 17c, and it is 
believed that these will find a home here 
quite readily, as the market has been 
quite bare on this item for some time. 
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TOMATOES—Indiana tomatoes are 
reported to be cleaning up very well, 
with available supplies of acceptable 
quality in No. 2 tins being quite limited. 
Reports are that the large chains re- 
cently purchased some very sizable 
blocks of extra standard 2s at $1.65 in 
Indiana and Ohio, and holders of toma- 
toes now are asking substantially more 
than this price for what they have left. 
No. 10 tins are reported to be still avail- 
able at $7.50 to $8.00, with fair quanti- 
ties offered, and puree is also reported 
to be in fairly good supply. Tomato 
juice is now thoroughly cleaned up, so 
far as Indiana is concerned, with the 
only offerings available being some lots 
from the East at $1.90 to $2.00 described 
as varying widely in quality. No. 10 
Catsup is available in quantity at about 
$10.00. 


SALMON—Quite a few offerings of 
new pack salmon are arriving here, but 
practically no talls have been included 
in the offerings to date. Some ships with 
Tall reds in the cargo are expected to 
be arriving in Seattle very shortly, and 
offerings are expected at that time. 
There are reports here of sales of limited 
quantities of tall reds in other markets 
at $26.00 to $27.00. Copper River sock- 
eye halves are now offered here at $19.00, 
with coho halves at $14.50 to $15.00, and 
Chum halves at $13.00. Halves reds are 
now priced at $18.50. It is understood 
that the volume of business done here 
so far has been extremely small, as all 
buyers are very much worried about the 


potential movement to the consumer at 
these high prices. Also the fact that 
only halves have been offered has oper- 
ated to hold the volume down, as this is 
primarily a Tall market, and only re- 
cently, in the face of shortages, have 
halves found any substantial ready ac- 
ceptance. 


MEXICAN PINEAPPLE — Mexican 
pineapple, packed in Texas, has recently 
been sold into this market in very good 
volume. The sales have been mainly in 
juice and tidbits. Most of the trading 
was done on a basis of $3.00 for 46 oz. 
juice, although the price is now reported 
to have advanced to $3.25, while tidbits 
have sold for $2.85 to $2.90. The qual- 
ity of these Texas packs is reported to be 
very good. It remains to be seen whether 
the volume will hold up when shipments 
of Hawaiian pineapple arrive, as the 
price on the Mexican has been very close 
to, and in a number of instances, higher 
than the Hawaiian. The theory has al- 
ways been held by the jobbing trade here 
that substantial discount under Ha- 
waiian must exist before any other pine- 
apple would sell in any volume, as long 
as Hawaiian is available. The Texas 
packers hope to disprove this theory, 
but it will be quite a while before any- 
thing can be proven. One Florida packer 
has also come out with a new product 
involving pineapple, i.e. Blended Pine- 
apple and Grapefruit juice, and is re- 
porting a good reception, although none 
has arrived here as yet, so that results 
in this market can not be estimated. At 


- the country. 


any rate, pineapple, in one form or 
another, has apparently operated as a 
very agreeable boon to a number of pack- 
ers whose primary concern has always 
been grapefruit juice. 


AIRLINE FOODS ACQUIRE 
SOUTHERN MOLASSES CO. 


Twenty-sixth and newest acquisition 
of the Airline Foods Corporation is the 
Southern Molasses Company of New 
York, famous old-time firm established 
over half a century ago by Brown & 
Olsen and producing famous B & O 
Molasses. 

For over fifty years, B & O Molasses 
has been a household word. As one of 
the leading brands in the United States, 
it has been sold through brokers, chain 
stores and wholesale grocers throughout 
Made of the finest fancy 
New Orleans molasses, B & O has been 
the standard of quality whenever mo- 
lasses is used. 

Mr. Lefferts Brown, son of the foun- 
der of the company, will continue in the 
management of the company as a divi- 
sion of Airline Foods. The acquisition 
of the Southern Molasses Company will 
give Airline’s Max AMS Division its 
own source for supplying various types 
of bakery molasses to its wide clientele 
in the field. Plans are in progress now 
for further development and widespread 
distribution of these quality types of 
molasses, as well as for their advertising 
and promotion on a national scale. 
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Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 53 years of 
basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to control flat 
sour bacteria in tomatoes 
and to lengthen the useful 
life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Virginia 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


BERKELEY TAKES A VACATION 
Berkeley 3, Calif., June 21 1948 
Dear Mr. Judge: 


July is rapidly nearing and I must 
advise that I have plans for a vacation 
that will take me away for that month. 
Two years ago when I went away I ar- 
ranged with a friend to send weekly 
market reports but when I returned I 
found that he had fallen down on the 
job. I am trying now to get some one to 
take my place for July, but am not at 
all sure I can be successful. 

You know me well enough to guess 
that the high mountains are luring me, 
but this occasion is no ordinary one. 
Fifty years ago, while a high school 
yougster in Tulare, Calif., and an ex- 
ceedingly dry year, a school chum and I 
set out with horses and pack mules 
headed for the mountains. The country 
we crossed between Tulare and the foot- 
hills was at that time devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the growing of grain. Today, 
it is a great expanse of orchard. 

Well, July 1st, this same high school 
chap and I will set forth for the same 
high mountain spots and will be using 
horses and mules for, fortunately, the 


years ago we climbed Mt. Whitney, the 
highest mountain in the United States, 
outside of Alaska, but are omitting that 
climb this year, since both of us have 
made two ascents of the mountain. But 
we will have a good view of it from a 
distance of about ten miles. We will 
fish for Golden trout in Golden Trout 
Creek, talk about the old times and 
otherwise have a grand time, I hope. 


So, for almost a month we will be 
miles from automobiles, newspapers, 
telephones, radios, electric lights and 
politics. Thanks to the canning indus- 
try we will have plenty of good food to 
supplement our catches of trout, and 
should return in better shape than when 
we start out. 


I am sorry to have to break the routine 
of a market news report, but the call of 
the great outdoors is too insistent, Trust- 
ing that I will not inconvenience you too 
much, I am, 

“Berkeley” 


ENTERS BROKER FIELD 


James A. Woodhouse, associated with 
Seaton & Co. for many years, has en- 
tered the food brokerage business in 
Peoria, IIl., operating as James A. Wood- 
house Co., with offices in the Central Na- 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Fishing Rodeo To Attract Thousands Of 
Sportsmen—Shrimp Season To Open Early 
In August—Hard Crab Production Drops. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile Ala., July 8, 1948 


ALABAMA DEEP SEA FISHING 
RODEO—A good many fish and shrimp 
boats have been chartered by sport fish- 
ermen for the Alabama Deep Sea Fish- 
ing Rodeo which takes place in the Gulf 
of Mexico and lower Mobile Bay on 
August 2, 3 and 4 with headquarters at 
Fort Gaines on Dauphin Island at the 
entrance of Mobile Bay. 


This is the sixteenth annual Deep Sea 
Fishing Rodeo held here and brings more 
than one thousand of the nations’ deep 
sea anglers who leave their homes in the 
closing days of July and head for Mobile 
and Dauphin Island to participate in the 
world’s largest deep sea fishing event. 


This year the Mobile Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has assumed sponsorship 
of the rodeo at the request of the Ala- 
bama Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo Associa- 
tion because the older men in the Asso- 
ciation felt that they had served long 


region is still virgin wilderness. Fifty tional Bank Buliding there. enough as heads of the Association and 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


Quality output . . . Production Speed . . . Long Life Service 


Packers get volume production with quality protecti- ye 


on from cookrooms equipped with Langsenkamp 
Stainless Steel Kook-More Units. | Kook-More Koils 
assure faster heating and quicker reduction. Con- 
densate eliminated as it accumulates leaving heat- 
ing spaces filled with live steam. Tanks built of 
heavy stainless, properly finished, with surface free 
of bacterial accumulations, and easily cleaned. 
Tank contents controlled, with positive protection, 
from one point with Langsenkamp 3-Way Valve. 
Units complete and ready to connect into line. 


O 
53g HAMPERS ° 


Hampers treated with 
“PLASTEX HAMPER SOLUTION” 
available upon inquiry 
NEW JERSEY 


BRIDGETON 


Bottoms of Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Tanks are built 
of heavier stainless steel. Deeply dished for easy, effec- 
tive drainage and extra capacity. 


New Way Casers are Faster 
The most versatile, 
trouble-free casers made. 
Available with right, 
left or two-side delivery 
and also in “one shot” 
models. 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
* Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 1412 N. W. 14th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon * Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box 301, Ogden, Utah * 
Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. * Tri-States: TOM 
McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland * Texas: BROGDEX COMPANY, P. O. Box 512, 
McAllen, Texas * Canada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada * 
India: GLADWYN & CO., Powvala Building, 251 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


THE BEST 
OF 


Exorything 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsytrania Ayars Machine Company 


AN AFFILIATE §=(170 ) 
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wanted younger men to take over its 
operation. 

John F. Allen, Jr., young Mobile 
Sporting goods dealer succeeded Martin 
(Son) Thoss as president of the new 
rodeo association; L. G. Adams, Jr., 
another young Mobile Sporting goods 
dealer was elected to the vice presidency; 
William H. Rowell, Jr., was elected 
treasurer and Truman Beason, Secre- 
tary. 

Thoss, the retiring president is head 
of one of the South’s oldest sporting 
goods firms. 

To Thoss and his co-workers of past 
years the deep sea anglers owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for their long hours 
of unselfish toil as rodeo officials and 
committeemen. 

Prizes are offered by the Rodeo Asso- 
ciation. Music, dancing and a fish fry 
are held at the headquarters at Fort 
Gaines during the three days of the 
rodeo and an all around good time is had 
by all who attend. 


SHRIMP — Activities about the sea- 
food plants in Alabama are limited to a 
few men working repairing and over- 
hauling the machinery, equipment, build- 
ings and docks in preparation for the 
opening of the Fall shrimp season in 
early August, provided the shrimp in the 
bays are of legal size, which is 40 count 
to the pound with the heads on. 

If the shrimp are smaller in size than 
this at the scheduled opening of the sea- 
son, then the Conservation Commission 
postpones the opening of the season for 
two or three weeks in order to allow the 
shrimp to grow to marketable size. 

Not much shrimping is going on at 
present as it is closed season and the 
boats can only shrimp in the Gulf of 
Mexico three miles from the coast, which 
is a hazardous undertaking for small 
boats to venture out and those that do go 
in the Gulf to shrimp do so only in calm 
weather and they run into port at the 
approach of any disturbance that may 
make the Gulf rough and ,dangerous. 

There were 842 more barrels shrimp 
produced during the week ending June 
25, 1948 than the previous week, never- 
theless the canneries reseived 23 less 
barrels of shrimp. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 25, 1948 were as follows: 

Louisiana 3,000 barrels, including 760 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 320 bar- 
rels, including 155 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 38 barrels and Texas 7 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
“ood & Drug Administration reported 
hat 1,837 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending June 26, 
‘948, which brought the pack for the 
season to 167,907 standard cases shrimp 
*s compared with 259,995 standard cases 

acked during the same period last sea- 
son and 161,228 standard cases the pre- 
‘ious season. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana is the only area 
'n this section canning oysters and the 
anneries there received 3,740 barrels 
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oysters the week ending June 25, 1948, 
which is 745 barrels more than the pre- 
vious week. 

The price of canned oysters is $4.75 
per dozen for 6% ounce standard tins, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


HARD CRABS—A drop of 39,788 
pounds of hard crabs took place the week 
ending June 25, 1948 from the amount 
produced the previous week. 


Louisiana produced 570,850 pounds 
hard crabs the week ending June 25, 
1948 and Alabama 24,140 pounds. 

The price of processed crab meat is 
$5.50 for jumbo lump; $4.50 for white 
meat and $3.50 for claw, all f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


ODOR CONTROL BOOKLET 


The benefits to be gained with the use 
of specialized cleaning, disinfecting and 
deodorizing materials in connection with 
industrial housekeeping and plant sani- 
tation programs, are described in an il- 
lustrated, 12-page booklet just released 
by Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 

Booklet lists many diversified applica- 
tions of these materials in various types 
of industrial plants, gives working direc- 
tions, recommended concentrations, etc. 
Readers wishing free copies of this new 
booklet may obtain them by addressing 
Oakite Products, Inc., 178 Thames 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division 


Gair Bogota Corporation .. . 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 

Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . . 
Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . . 


oe « 

. » « CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division. . . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . ... CLEVELAND, O. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
- SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HOLYOKE. MASS. 


+ PORTLAND, CONN. 


- BOGOTA, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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CURRENT CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND (New Pack) 


Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..........1.40 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std, Curt, No. 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Wax, No. 2........ a 
Pa., No. 10, Fey., Wh. Wax, 
Nominal 
Nominal 
New York 
No. 2, Fey., Cut egr., 
Nominal 
‘ No. 2, Fey., Cut gr.. 4 sv.....Nominal 
ia No. 2, Fey., Cut gr., 5 sv.....Nominal 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut er., 
Nominal 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut er., 
Nominal 
No. 2. Fey., Cut Wax. 
Nominal 
No. 2, Fey., Cut Wax, 
No. - Ex. Std., Cut Wax. 
No. Ex. Std., Cut Wax. 
Nominal 
BEETS 
N. Y. Fey.. Whole, No. 10. 
75/0 T.25-7.40 
Fev.. Sliced, No. 2 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
1.25 
MIDWEST 
Fev., Diced, No. 2 1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 2 ..... bom 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2% 1.25 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2...... Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 2 ....Nominal 
EAST 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2......Nominal 
Std., C.S. White, No. 2 ...... Nominal 
Ex. Std., W.K. Golden, 
Nominal 
Std., No. 2 
Ex. Std., Shoepeg, No. 2....Nominal 
Std., Shoepeg, No. 2 ............ Nominal 
MIXED VEGETABLES 
East 
No. 10 5.75 
Dried Limas & Peas, No. 2........ 95 
No. 10 5.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS (New Pack) 
No. 10 11.50 
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No. 10; Hix. B 8.50 
Mo. 3; Tix, 1.25 
10, 7.50 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ........1.05 
No. 10, Std., 4 sv. ........ = 
No. 2 95-1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Pa., No. 10, Ex Std., 3 sv........... 7.00 
MARYLAND, SWEETS (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, No. 1.25 
No. 2 1.35 
7.50 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 1 
No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 ........ .95-1.00 
No. 10 6.00 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 6 sv. 


No. 10, Fey., Ungraded .. 7.50 
No. 10, Ex. Std., Ungraded....7.00 
New York, SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., Ungraded ............00. 1.60 
No. 10 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 4 sv. 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. 


Mipwest, SWEETS 

No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. 1.90 
No. 2, Fey., 4 sv. 1.75 
Bo. Ex: 3: 1.35-1.45 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ......... 1.25 
No. 2. Std., 4 sv. -95-1.00 
MiIpWEst, ALASKAS 

No, 2, Fey., 2 sv. ... seme 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv. .. 1.75-1.80 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ..... 1.45 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 3 sv ... +000 50 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ...... 1.20 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ee 


No. 10, Std., 3 sv. . 
No. 2, Std., 4 sv. . 


POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. BA.rto. 


Syrupack, No. 1.60 
No. 10 — 

No. 3, Vac. 1.50 

PUMPKIN 

Eastern, Fey., No. 2%%........ 1.00-1.25 
No. 10 4.50 

Indiana, Fey., No. 244 1.35 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2M 1.25 
No. 10 

N. Y., Fey., No. 2% 


Std., No. 2% 
Texas, No. 2 


No. 10 
SPINACH (Spring Pack) 

No. 24% 1.75-1.80 
6.25-6.50 

No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 


No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.25 

Std., No. 2 1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 

No. 2 1.10 

TOMATOES 

No. 2% 2.75 

Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

Nominal 


No .2% .... Nominal 


Std., No. 1 Nominal 
No. 2 Nominal 
Nominal 

Midwest, Std., No. 2 Nominal 
Nominal 

No. 10 Nominal 

No. 10 Nominal 

Calif., S.P., Fey., No. 1....1.42%4-1.50 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 2 1.55 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Texas, Std., No. 1. . 80- .85 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.50 


TOMATO PUREE 
Md., No. 1, Spee. Grav. 1.045... .80 


6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., No. 10 10.00 
TURNIP GREENS 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.75 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
N. Y., Fey., Sliced, No. 2 .......... 1.35 
7.25-7.50 
Md., S.P. Sliced, No. 10......8.25-8.50 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 5.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% .... 
Choice, No. 24% 
2.35-2.55 
BLACKBERRIES 


Ozark, No. 2, 
Balto., No. 2, 


CHERRIES 

Fey.. Gal. B.A., No. 2.90-2.95 
No. 2 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 ... 7.00-17.25 
No. 10 15.75 
Std., No. 2% 4.20 

GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 
Texas 1.40 
We. 2 1.15 


Citrus Salad, Whole, No, 2..1.75-1.85 
Citrus Salad, broken, 
++1.40-1.50 
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PEACHES 

Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.60-2.75 

Std., No. 2% ..... 2022.30 

S.P. Pie, No. 10. .50-6.00 
Water, No. 10 ...... 

Elberta, Foy., 246 3.25-3.75 

Mich., No. 2%, Free., 40 Sy. ....1.90 

PINEAPPLE 

Haw., Fey., No. 2% 3.00 
No. 2 2.65 

Chunks, Fey., No. 2 

Cuban, Crushed, No. 1 «0.0... 1,25 
No. 2 2.75 
No. 10 9.90-10.00 

Sliced, No. 2 3.25 
No. 10 13.75 

JUICES 
APPLE 

No. 10 3.60 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fey., No. 2, Fla. 4 
No. 10, Fla. 

GRAPEFRUIT 

No. 2, Fla. 6714- .70 
65 

Texas 1.35-1.40 

No. 10, Fla. 10 

ORANGE 

PINEAPPLE 

46 oz. 3.25 

TOMATO 

46 oz. y 
No. 10 

N. Y., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 

2.00 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2......0. -90-1.05 
46 oz. 2.20 
No. 10 50-4.25 

FISH 
OYSTERS 

6% oz. 4.75 
SALMON (per case) 

Alaska, Red, No. 1 T Nominal 

Med. Red, 14’s Nominal 

Pink, Ne. 1 T .. Nominal 
Nominal 

Chums, No. 1 T .... Nominal 

SARDINES—PeEr Case 

Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 

2.50 
No. 1 tall, Nat. a 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless. 10. 00-10.25 


SHRIMP, GuLr 


Jumbos 5.75 
TUNA—PErR CASE 
48/%4’s, Light Meat ............ Nomina’ 
Albacore, Fey., White, 
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MEMO TO PRESIDENTS 
WHO WATCHED 
THE BAND GO BY! 


ERE’s ONE parade that isn’t “all over but the 
shouting” after the band has passed. It’s the 
Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase 
of U.S. Security Bonds by employees. 


Though the formal spring campaign to sell 
Bonds is over, any company can still move for- 
ward with the parade. Right now thousands of 
companies are putting additional push behind 
their Payroll Savings Plans. Managements of 
many companies that have not yet participated 
are now installing the Plan. 


It’s a“look-ahead” plan, that benefits employee, 
company, and nation. Every $3 invested in Bonds 
pay $4 at maturity. Personnel records in the 
plants with active P.S.P. programs show im- 
proved employee attitudes—evidenced by less 
absenteeism and fewer accidents—as the indi- 
vidual’s sense of security grows with Bond pur- 
chases. And every Security Bond dollar built up 
in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. It means less 
bidding-up of prices. Moreover, Bond buyers are 
better citizens because they have a tangible stake 
in the nation’s future. 


It’s just as easy to take action now as when the 
campaign was at its height. Just call your Treas- 
ury Department’s State Director, Savings Bonds 
Division, and ask for the material that helps to 
get a Payroll Plan started or to keep it rolling. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 


while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip-: 


ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FOR SALE—New and used Food Processing Equipment for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Proecssing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


WE MANUFACTURE Cookers and Coolers, Rotary or Con- 
veyor Type; Large or small capacity Blanchers; Tumbler Wash- 
ers; Complete Peach and Tomato Lines; Peach Half Graders; 
Conveyors or Sorting Belts. Standard or your specifications. 
Dixie-Way Machinery Co., Plant City, Fla. 


FIRST GRADE EQUIPMENT from your First source. 
Pfaudler 2500 gal. Glass Lined Vacuum Pan with Condenser; 
Pfaudler 500 gal. Vac. Cooker with Stainless Agitator; 7 Stain- 
less Drum Dryers, 5’ x 10’ and 5’ x 4’ complete; 2 CRCO Stain- 
les Vacuum Pre-Heaters; 12 CRCO and Langsenkamp Stainless 
Juice Extractors and Pulpers; 1 Can Cooler, spinner type for 
No. 10, length 80’; 10 Can Labelers No. 1 to No. 10; Fillers for 
Juices, Semi-Solids, Salad Dressing, Preserves, etc.; Stainless 
Steel Kettles-Tanks; Complete line of canning equip.; 6 Urschel 
and Sterling Dicers, S. S. and Monel Centrifugals. When it 
comes to Food Equipment FMC has it or knows where to get it. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 138, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—2-50’ Straight Line Tomato Peeling Tables, 
with gear head motors; 2 Five Pocket Ayars Tomato Fillers; 
Steam Tomato Scalder; 2 Robins Chain Exhausters; 1 Langsen- 
kamp Finisher; 10 Copper Coils; Pea Fillers; Corn Huskers; 
Corn Cutters; Corn Silkers; Bean Snippers; Pea Viners; Clipper 
Cleaners; Steam Hoist; Electric Hoist; Retorts; Open Kettles, 
Steam Blancher; Hot Water Blanchers; Retort Crates; Pea 
Graders; Pea Washers; Cypress Tanks; Galv. Soak Tank; 
Jacketed Kettles; 6” and 12” Gate Valves; Steam Pumps; 
Rotary Pumps; Circulating Pumps. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. 
Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment ag well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request, 


7625—BOTTLE WASHER: Heil, Model ‘‘D’’, 50 bottles/min., soaker 
type 


ype; V-belt drive, with % HP and 3 HP motors w..cccccccccscesseccesseee $1,325.00 
7377—SAMPLE GRADER: Berlin type ......... 120.00 
7442—EXTRACTOR: Troy Laundry Co., Ser. 314171, Solid Curb, 220- 


440 V., 60 Cy., 3 Ph., 2 HP, 1200 rpm motor. V-belt drive.......... 250.00 
7286—LABELER: World Rotary, automatic, 60 containers/min.; with 

attachments. Completely rebuilt and guar. 2,200.00 
7402—LABELER: Burt, Ser. RB-6698-A; adj. Excel, CONG. 1,150.00 
762i—PEELER: Sterling, Model 10792 S.P., for vegetable, pulley attached, 

no motor 58.00 
7632—STERILIZER: Fort Wayne Dairy Equipmt., Model No. 96, 17'9” 

long, 7°5” wide. Cans or bottles 1,760.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipmeng and Supplies 


FOR SALE—3 Closed 40 x 72 Retorts; 2 Open 40 x 72 Re- 
torts; 1 Robins Steam Hoist. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Han- 
over, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard Knapp Type “A” Heavy Duty ad- 
justable any size Labeling Machine. Perfect condition, im- 
mediate delivery. Price $800.00 F.0.B. Boston, American Crab 
Meat Co., Ine., 22 T-Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars No. 2% Tomato Filler. 
& Son, Greenwich, N. J. 


R. S. Watson 


FOR SALE—Corn Line: 3 Food Mach. Double Huskers; 4 
Tuc Cutters; 1 Olney Corn Washer; 1 Tuc Flotation Washer; 
1 Ayars Filler; Assorted Conveyors. All machinery overhauled 
during past year, except Filler. H. M. Ruff & Son, 37 W. Mar. 
ket St., York, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Kewanee Firebox Portable Boiler. One excel- 
lent slightly used Series 500 high-pressure, heavy-duty, riveted 
Kewanee Firebox Portable Boiler No. 589, 261 hp, complete with 
gas burners and regulators. Worthington Water Pump, Worth- 
ington Superheater, 3 Water Softeners. All equipment auto- 
matically controlled. The Woldert Co., Tyler, Tex. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labclers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 138, N. Y. 


— 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Vacuum Pump & Spray Condenser proving 20” 
vacuum; to concentrate juices at gallon per minute when used 
with 100 gallon vacuum pan and 5” vapor connection. Adv. 
4877, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—3 Wood Tanks about 400 gal. capacity; One 
50 H.P. Steam Engine. The Chester Packing Co., Chestertown, 
Md. 551 J or 651 J. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Small fruit and vegetable Canning Plant in 
South Georgia. Complete lines for turnips, white potatoes, 
pineapple pears and sweet potatoes. 500 to 600 cases a day 
capacity. Labor and raw material supply the best anywhere. 
Exceptionally well equipped; large warehouse and low rent. 
Very reasonably priced. This is really a “honey.” Purely per- 
sonal reasons for selling. Adv, 4878, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in S. Pennsylvania, approxi- 
mately, 16,500 square feet floor area. Equipped to pack peas, 
beans, and tomatoes. New processing building; R. R. Siding. 
Finished packing peas. Beans and tomatoes contracted with 
growers. No reasonable offer refused. Adv. 4880, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Canning Factory Manager. Have 
earned an outstanding reputation for efficient factory operation 
and producer of canned foods of the highest quality for over 
thirty years. Started on the farm and have worked in all 
capacities for long periods, including field work. Items canned 
include fruits, vegetables, preserves and condiments for out- 
standing canners. Through mechanical and engineering ability 
have been able to cut costs to a minimum. Communciation 
strictly confidential. Available in thirty days. Adv. 4872, The 
Canning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 


USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


KETTLES 


WITH HYDRAULIC OPERATING CYLINDERS @ 


Free! New Technical Bulletins 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


419 PINE STREET . . . PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
ALL LEE KETTLES ARE MADE TO A.S.M.E. CODE 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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PROCESSING MACHINERY 


Into the designing and engineering of i 
Berlin Chapman equipmentare reflect- FOR ALL 
ed the years of experience of our Engi- - FOOD 


neering staff, personnel and facilities PRODUCTS 


to produce equipment to meet our 
customers operating conditions. 


New box 
washer and 
roller ve- 
.getable 
washer. 


Illustrated is the new conveyor furnished in any length 
and width . . . shown is latest design tanks, regular 
size from 750 to 2000 gallons. 
Write today for new 48 page catalog describing 
our complete line. 


ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


BALTIMORE, 


FOR CANNED 
FRUITSAMOVEGETABLES 
[= NESS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


The road to success is full of women pushing their 
husbands along. 

Father—“Why were you kept after school ?” 

Son—“I didn’t know where the Azores were.” 

Father—“Well, in the future just remember where 
you put things.” 


Blonde: “If I found a man in my house I wouldn't 
know what to do.” 

Brunette: “Probably give him forty-eight hours to 
get out.” 

Friendly guest (meeting politician at party—‘I’ve 
heard a great deal about you.” 

Politician (absently) —‘“‘Maybe so, but you can’t 
prove anything.” 

“The average girl,” declares the cynic, “would rather 
have beauty than brains, because she knows the aver- 
“ge man can see better than he can think.” 


Teacher—‘What does ‘unaware’ mean?” 
Susie—“It’s the last thing you take off at night.” 


The two men hadn’t met for years. “And is your 
wife still as pretty as she used to be?” asked the first. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the second, “but it takes her much 
longer to get that way.” 


Om 


“Is your father at home?” 

“But his hat is there.” 

“Yes, he didn’t take his hat when he rushed into the 
wardrobe.” 

“What did they think of your play?” 

“They sent it back to me by airmail.” 


First Actress—That young chap over there has been 
saying the nicest things about me. 

Second Actress—Well, then, why not marry him?” 

First Actress—What, and lose a good press agent. 


Speaking of songs, have you heard the parachute 
song—‘“It don’t mean a thing if you don’t pull the 
string.” 

Golfer (unbalanced by some afternoon drinks) to 
opponent—Sir, I wish you clearly to understand that I 
resent your interference with my game. Tilt the green 
once more, and I chuck the match. 
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WHERE BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman vemeony. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Ca achine: upply 0. 2, 
C. tries Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, id. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman ompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch:sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman <ompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Lng ation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin neuen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman ompeny Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Ma ery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott itimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
(ole) achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana olis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SPEED REGULATORS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin een Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. . 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, ) 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 


a 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ma Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Ff. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘00 achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. - 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co. ana) , Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana lis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Gompenr, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., —— Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ——a Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesten, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, ee ol Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa, 
A. KE. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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PULPERS AND 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C, 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Coane 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y 
David Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York or 
Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can ae. Baltimore - New York City. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lehmann Printing & Litho. Co., San Francisco 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Rossotti Litho. Co., N. Bergen, N. J.—San Francisco 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, © 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Ete 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
& Almy Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, i. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, _— & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. HH. Woodru f & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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... to improve pack QUALITY and QUANTITY 


The improvement and 
maintenance of pack quality and quantity are con- 
tinuing aims of National Can’s Technical Service 
Division. Whether spot testing in the customer’s 
cannery, or performing more detailed laboratory 
analyses, this specialized group stands ready to 
solve even the most difficult processing problems. 

National Can technologists can help you. Your 
use of their knowledge represents a positive step 
toward protecting or increasing your profits. This 
is true when they detect sources of possible spoil- 
age, and true also when they assist in the develop- 
ment of new product formulations. 


«Testing by National Can technologist 

_ determine center can temperatures i in the proc- 

essing of fruits and tomatoes — a step in 
iaicn adequacy of the thermal process. — 


A double safeguard is National Can’s Seamer 
Service. Continuously on call during peak pack- 
ing seasons, our seamer mechanics can prevent 
costly seamer breakdowns. In slack periods, they 
provide on-the-spot repairs or — when required — 
make complete overhauls in our thoroughly- 
equipped machine shops. 

Together, these services represent nearly fifty 
years of experience in making and servicing sani- 
tary metal containers and machinery. They are 
services that pay off in profits for you. To dis- 
cover their profit possibilities, just remember that 
“National Can is as near as your telephone.” 


NATIONAL CAN 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. a 
Sales Offices and Plants in: Baltimore, Md. * Indianapolis, Ind. » Chicago, III. » Maspeth, N. Y. » Hamilton, Ohio » Canonsburg, Pa. * Boston, Mass. + St. Louis, Mo. 
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Heavy Pack 
A Woodruff Stock “Seed-Engineered” 
For Yield 


; Attractive, glossy dark green leaves of excellent canning and freezing quality—that's 
Heavy Pack. The leaves are vigorous and sturdy—both you and your growers 
“4 will be well pleased with the yield. 


Here’s another example of how Woodruff “Seed Science” is working to provide a 
profitable partnership between canner and grower. Remember, a fine pack starts 
with the right seed— Woodruff Seed. 


N AT 


“SEED "GROWERS 


MILFORD, CONN. @ BELLEROSE, L.1. TOLEDO @ ATLANTA @ SACRAMENTO @ DALLAS © MERCEDES, TEX. 


OODRUFF & SONS 
f 


